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THE MENOMINEE: TRANSITION FROM TRUSTEESHIP 


Rachel Reese Sady 


The basis the trusteeship principle 
education toward freedom from the trusteeship stat- 
us. The Charter the United Nations provides that 
the goal for peoples under international 
should "to promote the political, economic, social, 
and educational advancement the inhabitants the 
trust territories, and their progressive development 
appropriate the particular circumstances each 
territory and its people and the freely expressed 
wishes the peoples concerned..." 

the case Indian tribes within the 
United States the goal similar although different 
least one important aspect. Political indepen- 
dence wholly unrealistic. Indians cit- 
izens the United States, geographically within the 
United States, and theirfuture outlined with 
the nation's political structure. With this differ- 
ence, however, the goal the goal 
international trusteeships: advancement people 
the point where they may shed their wardship 

This presumably the goal the United 
States Government. long-range goal, almost 
academic for many the Indian tribes within the 
United States which are culturally distinct from 
the dominant population preclude immediate 
direct participation the national life, without spe- 
cial protection afforded them. For other groups the 
goal seems distant only because the knowledge 
how make the transition lacking. The Menom- 
inee Indians Wisconsin are such group. 

The Menominee reservation composed 


‘of ten townships 232,028 acres, most which 


lushforest land. Theterrain gentle some areas 
and rough and hilly others. The reservation 
drained the Oconto and Wolf rivers and their trib- 
utaries, and dotted with lakes and marshland. There 
some cleared farm land, but much this has fallen 
into disuse. The main population concentrations are 
Neopit where the Menominee Indian Mills and 
agency offices are located, and Keshena where 
there are also agency offices. 
isolated settlements are Zoar, Neconish, and West 
and South Branches. 


Smaller and 


The Menominee are exceedingly mixed bi- 
varying from light whites dark Mon- 
goloid types. the approximately 2500 enrolled 
Menominee, most whom continue live the 
reservation, over two-thirds are from one-quarter 
three-quarters Indian, and the others range from 
three-quarters full bloods and under one-quarter. 
Besides these tribal membersthe reservation popu- 
lation consists unenrolled mixed bloods whose 
ancestors were supposed have severed connec- 
tions with the tribe forever accepting 1949 the 
"half breed payment," and whites and other Indians 
who have either married thetribe work the 
lumber operations. 

Onthe whole, the culturally 
ilated. Almost everybody speaks some English 
least, the overwhelming majority the group 
Catholic and has been educated Catholic mission 
schools, and members are familiar with the every- 
day trappings American life. the process 
assimilation alarge poorly paid, poorly educated and 
socially disorganized group has developed among the 
Menominee. There considerable amount de- 
linquency, both adult and juvenile, and most 
involving drunkenness and promiscuity. The liv- 
ing conditions many families are very poor. Cer- 
tain reservation securities have softened the im- 
pact these conditions the Menominee. 

Some Menominee are lagging behind the 
majority their assimilation. Zoar and other 
outlying familiesthe older members 
which still speak English and still concern 
themselves with older Menominee customs. These 
are called the "pagans" and are popularly supposed 
the modern Catholic Menominee adhere "the 
Old Indian religion" and associated ancient customs. 
Actually the term "pagan" covers people variety 
old and comparatively new native beliefs (it has 
even been extended occasion Catholic Menom- 
inee apply orthodox Protestant denominations). 

The tribal affairs the Menominee are 
conducted general council all enrolled adults 
and elected advisory council ten members 
which acts behalf the general council when 
notin session. Active political interest tribal af- 
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fairs not widespread, and council meetings and 
elections often bring only small turnout. 

The wealthy. The land 
was never allotted, that the entire reservation 
tribally owned. The richstands timber are valued 
approximately ten million dollars, and there are 
other natural sources potential income. Through 
the commercial cutting timber the last part 
the nineteenth century the tribe amassed capital now 
approximating two million dollars and held trust 
for the Menominee the United States Government. 
The Act March 28, 1908, under which the Menom- 
inee operate, logging done sus- 
tained basis the extent twenty million feet 
annually and Menominee Indian Mills 
process the logs into lumber. The reservation 
economy largely based the proceeds from this 
industry. 

Individually the Menominee are far from 
millionaires. The majority the breadwinners re- 
ceive wages from the logging and milling industry. 
Others raise crops and keep livestock, few are 
engaged private enterprises, and still fewer the 
professions. family, the approximate yearly in- 
come per cent below $500, per cent between 
$500 and $1000, per cent between $1000 and 
$1500, per cent between $1500 and $2000, and 
per cent above $2000. One old Menominee 
individual poverty with tribal wealth his com- 
plaint that "he (the superintendent) told that there 
places where money located, two funds, 
can't seem find either one Menom- 
inee take intense interest their stumpage pay- 
ments, gauging the success failure the enter- 
prise them. Stumpage, the value the tree 
stands, counted Mills cost and paid tri- 
bal members the operations show profit. The 
stumpage can only paid the amount such 
profit, and consequently there considerable vari- 
ation such payments from year year. 

summary, the Menominee are tribally 
wealthy and culturally assimilated. Although often 
individually poor and socially disorganized, they are 
more than many non-reservation communities, 
and these conditions are cushioned the tribal 
holdings. Given these facts, why have not the Men- 
Ominee made the transition out their wardship 
status? Why the tribal fund still administered 
the United States Government, the reservation and 
the management the Mills still supervised In- 
dian Service personnel, and Civil Service hierarchy 
still superimposed the community? The answer 
lies thé past well the present, and the 
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obvious advantages the Menominee the continu- 
ation Government obligations them. 


Early Relations: the Development Dependency 


The Menominee were located near their 
present reservation Wisconsin when they first 
came into contact with French explorers and Jesuit 
missionaries. The commercial furtrading activities 
the French aboriginal economy, and 
semi-nomadic hunting existence replaced the old 
sedentary life based onwild rice. Frenchdomination 
gave way British, and British United 
During this early period matters were negotiated 
formally nation nation basis, and there was 
direct administration Menominee affairs. 
Through United States gradually secured 
large tracts Menominee land for 
ment. returnthe Menominee received annual 
ments money and provisions. 

Relations between whites and Indians be- 
came increasingly strained desire for Indian 
lands seemed unquenchable, and finally 1852 the 
Menominee removed their present reservation, 
out the main stream white encroachment. Re- 
moval and segregation Indians reservations was 
followed policy civilizing them, making 
them farmers and Christians. After the establish- 
ment the reservation system the practice mak- 
ing formal treaties with tribes was abandoned, and 
wherever possible Indians were dealt with indi- 
viduals instead tribal entities. The early res- 
ervation system the doling 
out rations keep the tribes from overt expres- 
sions discontent. 

Onthe Menominee reservation economy 
logging the winter and farming the summer 
developed. sustained timber yield had not been 
conceived, and all administrative emphasis was 
farming. Farming could not compete with logging 
popularity with the Menominee, however, and their 
emphasis was onthe latter. was not long after the 
establishment the reservationthat the Indians be- 
gan petitioning take advantage their rich stands 
timber. White lumber interests maneouvered 
gain control the forests but the Menominee stood 
them off. Timber was cut only clear patches for 
cultivation orto afford logs for house building. Only 
white men engaged commercial lumber contract- 
ing, the proceeds going Menominee tribal fund. 
1872 the Menominee cut logs the first time for 
commercial profit, with tribal camps operating un- 
der the supervision the Indian agent, and withthe 
workers receiving wages. The stumpage went into 
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the tribal fund used relief moneys. Outside 
lumbering interests succeeded having these oper- 
ations stopped for two years, and continued try 
get control the stands. They failed, and the Men- 
ominee were authorized market dead and down 
timber. Restriction cutting dead and down tim- 
ber supply loggable timber uncertain, and 
soon suspicions developed that the Menominee 
were firing the woods order log the damaged 
stands. Local Indian agents and lumbermen contin- 
urge that the Menominee kept from logging 
and made sell the timber the outside interests 
order clear the land for farming, and the At- 
torney General the United States finally ruled that 
the Menominee must stop. 

The allotment Indian lands and the open- 
ing surplus lands white settlement was early 
agreed upon method individualizing and civ- 
ilizing the Indians, but was not until 1887 that 
Congress enacted bill making this permissible, 
with Indian agreement. The Menominee, however, 
would not agree allotment their land although 
local administrators and even some Menominee 
constantly sought allotment and clearing the 
est into farming parcels teach the Menominee "in- 
itiative and self-reliance." One passionately pro- 
allotment superintendent declared thatthe more ac- 
tive Indian Service officials were pushing allot- 
ment, the more suspicious the Indians became, and 
the more determined oppose it. 

Congress settled the issue 1890 en- 
acting bill allowing the Menominee log dead and 
down timber subject certain protective regulations, 
and providing that qualified white man supervise 
the work the prevent illegal cutting. The 
number feet timber that could logged and 
sold annually was limited, the Indians were loaned 
money start the enterprise, and the agent was put 
charge contracting with the Menominee for the 
logging. Logging under this Government supervision 
was prosperous business, and the present tribal 
fund was largely earned this time. Indians con- 
tracting for logging made money their operations, 
Indian workers received wages, and the stumpage 
accumulated the the credit the whole 
tribe. Although money was used from this fund for 
various services deemed the Indian Service 
beneficial the Indians, 1905 the was 
almost three million dollars. 

beginning this period commer- 
cial logging, the old system political authority 
through the chiefs and headmen was dissolved 
Actuallythe roles the chiefs and tribal 


councils had been greatly modified the reserva- 
tion system which dealt with individual Indians in- 
stead with the group. The chiefs were longer 
the bridge tribe and outside governmen- 
tal authority; gradually their functions had been tak- 
over local non-Menominee administrative offi- 
cials and their appointed Indian police and courts. 
Tribal leadership and councilaction were extremely 
limited. 

heavy wind storm 1905 changed the 
course Menominee history. The storm ripped 
down trees several sections the reservation. 
The damage was estimated include forty million 
feet timber, mostly hardwoods which deteriorate 
rapidly, and the efforts made salvage the blow 
down timber had far reaching effects Menominee 
life. The Indian Office acted get bill through 
Congress providing forthe sale the stump, the 
Secretary the Interior, the blow down stuff and 
green merchantable timber the same area the 
highest bidder. For many years, however, strong 
movement had been growing among the Menominee 
for more autonomy handling their affairs, and 
now they took action. With the aid Senator Rob- 
ert LaFollette.of Wisconsin the Menominee's newly 
appointed business committee killed the Indian Of- 
fice bill the grounds that under the Wisconsin 
would make all the money whereas Men- 
ominee loggers should have the Another 
bill was enacted which allowed the Secretary the 
Interior permit the business committee man- 
age the logging the blow down stuff. The Indian 
Office delayed salvage work for year effort 
get Congressional reconsideration their bill, 
was not until two years afterthe big blow down 
that operations the business committee began. 

The ensuing debacle still reverberates 
the reservation. Fraudulent logging contracts were 
not only allowed the business committee, but en- 
tered into the members themselves. The regula- 
tions laid down the Secretary the Interior for 
the logging the blowdowntimber were repeatedly 
broken. When contracts were made with white log- 
gersthe business committee insisted upon the taking 
idle Menominee partners, usually themselves 
friends. Better rates were given the contractors 
cover the cost these idle partners. Tribal 
money was thus diverted into individual Indian pock- 
ets. The white logging superintendent employed 
the Indian Office was either grossly incompetent 
party the fraudulent dealings, since the whole 
affair took place under his direct supervision. The 
Menominee, through the Indian Service, raised ob- 
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jections paying the contractors the whole the 
amount agreed upon for their work since was ob- 
vious they had not complied with the Secretary's 
regulations. However, the contractors, including 
several business committee members, successfully 
sued the tribe for their money the basis that they 
had worked under governmental supervision with 
fault found. Many years later the Menominee suc- 
cessfully sued the United States Government for the 
mismanagement their business affairs during this 

experience reformatory legisla- 
tion was eracted the form the LaFollette spon- 
sored Act March 28, 1908, under which amended 
the Menominee business operating today. This 
act provides for selective logging sustained 
yield basis well for the cutting and manufac- 
turing into lumber thedead and down timber. The 
manufactured lumber sold the highest and best 
bidder for cash advertisement, and the net pro- 
ceeds the sale deposited the United States 
Treasury the credit the tribe, bearing interest 
atthe rate fourper cent annually. The interest 
used for the "benefit the Menominee such man- 
neras the Secretary the Interior prescribes," that 
is, for the operation the logging and milling busi- 
ness and the provision general services the 
reservation. 

The Menominee were antagonistic this 
lumber salvage program. spite their objec- 
tions large, well-equipped lumber mill was built, 
and the Menominee entered new phase their 
economy and their struggle for self-government. 
The mill became the work center for Menominee 
wage earners, the center Menominee efforts 
achieve more management their affairs, and the 
stumbling block smooth Menominee Indian 
Service relations. The Menominee unceasingly crit- 
icized Government management the Mills, and 
very soon protests crystallized around few main 
grievances. These grievances were that individual 
Menominee did not benefit they should from the 
logging and milling enterprise because whites were 
given the highest salaried jobs and because logging 
was done the operations instead contracting 
with Menominee jobbers, and that the whole 
did not benefit should, because governmental 
mismanagement, making profits the enterprise. 

When the mill was first built newly ap- 
pointed business committee was leading the Menom- 
inee fight for control their affairs. The Indian 
Service, remembering the earlier debacle, opposed 
their efforts, but the succeeding years 
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Menominee agitation and protest increased. The 
tribe formally petitioned for investigation the lo- 
cal Mills management and for more voice running 
the enterprise. 1921 the general council passed 
resolution requesting that the Act 1908 amend- 
provide for board control, chosen gen- 
eral council, with the right approve disapprove 
the appropriation Menominee tribal funds. ad- 
dition trying correct the situation legisla- 
tion, the Menominee soughtto redeem suing the 
United States Government for mismanagement 
their affairs. 

The Menominee campaigned stubbornly 
put the control the Mills the hands 
inee board, through amendment the Act 1908. 
advisory council was created underthe 
inee constitution, and this council captained the fight. 
Delegates were sent Washington work for ap- 
propriate legislationin the face Indian Office dis- 
approval, which was based the feeling that the 
plan gave too much power and privilege the ad- 
visory council. The plan consistently coupled the 
council andthe Secretary ofthe Interior responsi- 
bility for the operations and make deci- 
also provided that Menominee should 
employed skilled jobs and that only Menominee 
should employed all other jobs, and prohibited 
logging contracts with white men. The Menominee 
failed achieve such legislation but did secure 
1924 the recognition Menominee board with 
purely advisory powers. This body was subject 
such rigid official control that soon dissolved. 
Dissatisfaction continued and the Menominee per- 
sisted efforts achieve managerial powers for 
their advisory council. Delegates were again 
protest against current Mills 
ment and request legislation. The purely advisory 
body was resuscitated delegates finally re- 
ported the tribe. that they had not the slightest 
chance getting management their affairs unless 
the Indian Office recommended, and this seemed 
out the question. Even their champion, Senator 
LaFollette, had takenthis position, and the Commis- 
sioner Indian Affairs had declared that long 
Congress was holding him responsible for the af- 
fairs the Menominee would not give away the 
authority making possiblefor him shoulder that 
responsibility. With this ultimatum, the tribe ac- 
cepted constitution 1928 establishing advisory 
represent them all matters affecting 
their welfare and their business. 

This solution pleased one. Discontent 
over the management the logging and milling op- 
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erations and agitation for more self-government in- 
creased. Tribal disaffection was expressed gen- 
eral council frequently and dramatically that the 
superintendent and other officials were inclined 
stay away subject themselvesto "insults." 
There was considerable factionalism and discontent 
with their advisory council among the Menominee, but 
antagonism for the Government was unifying 
tor. Feeling between Menominee and Indian Service 
officials the reservation became bitter and charged 
with resentment. The Washington office sent field 
investigator look into the conflict, and was 
faced with the following kind question and state- 
ment from the Menominee: 


"What white man now employed our opera- 
tions position merit, that gives him 
authority over others, was similarly 
employed before coming here?" 


"Are ourassumption that our 
operations school for Forestry 
Service appointees instead the Menominee 


"They (the Indian Service personnel) make good 
after fashion because matter what mis- 
takes are made they know the Bureau will not 
allow any criticism their ability." 


Interest the reservation incorpora- 
tion the tribe developed possible solution 
Menominee difficulties. The Indian Office Wash- 
ington favored the Congressional authorization 
employment the Menominee attorney look 
into the possibilities incorporation, but this was 
not given. While the Office doubted the efficacy 
the plan, feeling would lead many Menominee 
selling their shares whites other members 
the tribe, the local administration was entirely 
antagonistic it. visiting Indian Service official 
painted the following picture the times: 


"The people the reservation are discussing 
this (incorporation) and provides for the 
assumption all authority the reservation 
the Indians themselves they can readily see 
the end the authority that now being ex- 
ercised Government officials. This (idea) 
contemplates the creation corporation 
which has all the powers municipal cor- 
poration. They would exercise their own po- 
lice power and adopt their own measures 


promote health, preserve law and order, 
and within the boundaries the 
reservation. The ordinary state and county 
officers would have jurisdiction whatever 
the reservation. The whole program 
fantastic and futile, but more important prob- 
ably, although this little prosaic, 
certainly unconstitutional. The important thing 
that being seriously considered the 
Menominee Indians and the vague hope that 
they will have absolute power over reserva- 
tion conditions short time has disturbed 
their thinking. The attitude towards regular- 
constituted authority has never been exem- 
plary this reservation and this proposed 
plan tends further develop unwholesome 
better educated Indians here who see 
possibilities personal gain through the 
prospects appointment positions which 
they would qualified fill..." 


Indian New Deal: the Fruits Dependency 


The new national administration 1933 
caused strong reverberations the Menominee 
reservation. Menominee delegation was Wash- 
ington the time the appointment the new 
Commissioner Indian Affairs, and backed old 
friend their struggle for self-government, John 
Collier. After was appointed, the delegation 
pressing tribal which they had 
come the capitol, and which they now felt would 
fairly settled. Attheir request the Mills manager 
was removed and another appointed. The Indian Of- 
fice promised support jurisdictional act per- 
mitting the tribe resort the Court Claims 
the United States recover losses they claimed 
have suffered under Government management 
the logging and milling business. The operation 
the schools and the hospital was transferred from 
the Government the Board Catholic Missions 
under contract, involving much smaller cost the 
Menominee. Compromises and promises were made 
other tribal matters dealing with the running 
the Mills. 

The atmosphere the reservation this 
time was full enthusiasm for the new administra- 
tion. Ina flurry political zeal the general coun- 
cil passeda resolution all Republicans 
the local administrative structure thrown out and 
Democrats installed. One Menominee declared that 
would hang pictures Roosevelt, Ickes and Col- 
lier his walls and tell his children that these 
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were "the men who from thedirt." Others 
were less exuberant, but there was hope the air. 
The future looked good the Menominee. 

The Reorganization Act, which was the 
cornerstone policy the new Indian administration, 
seemed tailored Menominee goals. Under the act 
the administration hoped establish Indian self- 
government issuing the various tribes desir- 
ing charters municipal corporations. The Indian 
communities were given the maximum meas- 
ure control over their economic life and the ex- 
penditure their funds. 

The Menominee delegation Washington 
had been given what reorganization would 
mean for the tribe before enactment took place. 
The Menominee, line with their desire for more 
control over their business, had asked that the Mills 
reorganized with civil service qualifications 
ished that Menominee could occupy the higher 
paid and more responsible positions, and that the 
general council given the right impeach Mills 
managers with view removal two-thirds 
vote. Reorganizing the Mills along these lines was 
postponed view the pending Wheeler Bill for 
reorganization. The Menominee were told that Indi- 
the chartered Indian community. Indian Office em- 
ployees, including the Mills managers, although re- 
taining governmental powers the reservation, 
would required report their plans and 
ments the community government, and would 
subject transferfrom the reservation the com- 
munity's will. This was interpreted meaning ul- 
timate granting the right impeach Indian Serv- 
ice personnel, and tobe compromise the matter 
civil service workers since they could fired 
line impeachment provision. These mistaken 
impressions what the Reorganization Act would 
provide were partly due the fact that early 
draft the Wheeler Bill did include such provi- 
sion, but this was deleted before the bill was pre- 
sented Congress and enacted. 

Plans amend the Act 1908 went 
ahead. 1934 amending act gave the Menominee 
advisory council the right "advance review and 
approval" the budget the Menominee operations. 
This right budget approval was important step 
toward Menominee assumption the Mills manage- 
ment. 

the reservation, the new administration 
reaffirmed the principle job preference for Men- 
and gave all encouragement the tribe 
assuming more control logging and milling man- 
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agement. Final decisions, however, still rested 
with the Secretary the Interior. Menominee In- 
dian, political figure great importance tribal 
affairs, was the agency superintendency. 
The new commissioner address the Menom- 
inee general council, pictured future for the tribe 
political self-government and economic 
ity. 

The Menominee seemed the 
threshold the incorporation and self-government 
for which they had long been struggling. They 
voted overwhelmingly for adoption the Reorgan- 
ization Act, and discussed the possibility sending 
delegation Indianapolis study cooperative 
set-up the Columbia Conserve Company, whose 
workers also had share the stock, order 
obtain information which would assist composing 
their own charter. This plan was not accomplished, 
but the tribe's attorneys were instructed draw 
constitution, by-laws, and charter. 

Today the Menominee are 
rated. They are operating under substantially the 


rules and regulations they were before the 


Indian New Deal, with the important exception the 
right budget review. Although the Menominee had 
voted favor the Reorganization Act, when the 
prepared charter was presented the general 
council 1935, was rejected. The Indian Office 
attempted secure the approval the charter but 
without success. After along periodof patiently try- 
ing persuade the Menominee incorporate, the 
Indian Office dropped the matter hopeless. Even 
Menominee who first favored incorporation under 
the act decided againstfurther pushing because the 
whole subject had become the center confusion 
and political maneouvering. 

What had cause the Menominee 
turn against the reorganization? Why could they 
not persuaded take final action onthe charter 
they had paid their attorneys such large sum 
draw up? Why did they refuse what they had 
attempted themselves the face official 
disapproval 1931? After consideration the Men- 
ominee had arrived the conclusion that the Reor- 
ganization Act would take privileges away from 
them, that under its provisions they would lose cer- 
tain advantages. They feared that incorporated they 
might made liable taxation their rich re- 
sources, that they might lose governmental protec 
tion against the inroads outside logging interests, 
that they would not able defend themselves 
against exploitation, and that they would lose other 
Government benefits. Briefly, the Menominee de- 
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cided that their ownthey would lose more than 
wards benevolent and protecting Government. 
The years dependency were bearing their fruit. 
The Menominee had first attempted 
incorporate such manner that these fears would 
minimized. The council had specifically directed 
the Menominee attorneys include the reorgan- 
ization charter clause providing that the event 
that under incorporation the Menominee property 
should held subject taxation, the charter 
incorporation immediately revoked and the 
property reinvested the United States for the 
benefit the Menominee. other words, the Men- 
ominee would make the venture the first sign 
danger they could withdraw once more the pro- 
tecting skirts United States trusteeship. The In- 
dian Office rejected this provision the grounds 
that the Reorganization Act expressly stated that 
charters revoked surrendered except 
actof Congress, and that act Congress could 
bind Congress infuture action. was explained that 
incorporated unincorporated the Menominee were 
subject taxation any time that Congress de- 
cided, but was stressed that there was danger 
that Menominee property would transferred out 
the protective jurisdiction the United States, that 
the corporation would instrumentality the 
United States and none its property subject 
taxation unless and until otherwise provided Con- 
gress. But the Menominee were suspicious. They 
held their ground. the last phase the argument, 
the Menominee decided send delegation tour 
several Indian reservations already organized un- 
der the terms the act. The Indian Office was not 
favor the tour and pointed out that the tribes 
being visited lacked the rich tribal resources the 
Menominee and were not comparable, but gave 
permission use funds for the trip. The delegates 
returned and recommended against reorganization. 


The Indian Service fears about comparisons were 


realized; the word spread quickly that the delegates 
had seen "the Sioux starving their reservation" 
and that was reorganization, they wanted none 
it. The delegates recommended that the Menominee 
the same status that have enjoyed 
since the establishment the Menominee Indian 
Reservation." The Menominee Indian superintendent, 
who had old fight for incorporation before the 
Collier administration, reversed his stand and ad- 
Indian Office against pushing incorporation 
the grounds that the tribe was not competent 
resist the efforts outside lumbermen who would 
try exploit the reservation and thereby "disorgan- 


ize its membership and bring shame upon...(the) ad- 
ministration because its liberal and sympathetic 
attitude allowing the Indians control their very 
complicated problem. sorry say it, but 
actually believe that self-government the degree 
that such exploiting tribal property could follow 
would dangerous and unwise and therefore pre- 
mature... The autonomy contemplated their 
charter entirely too liberal for their own securi- 
ty." 

This opinion, modified form, percolated 
from the top down throughout the tribe. old man 
from Zoar, the "pagan" settlement, expressed 
follows: 


wantto keep our present status 
is, and wholeheartedly favor the 
tribe goingon record Wheel- 
Bill...inits entirety. Itooka tripto Chicago 
number years ago, and attempted famil- 
iarize myself with modern business methods 
and aware the fact because that in- 
vestigation that the Indian does not fit 
with modern methods. remember in- 
cident the Zoar district where some people 
came supposed mission good will, but 
against building, and knew when they left 
that they were not the least concerned 
whether had enough eat not." 


Organization act was impossible. 
The Menominee seemed inalterably opposed it. 


Recurring Crises: Outgrowing Dependency 


The Menominee continued operate under 
their old rules and regulations, with the one impor- 
tant exception the advisory council's right budget 
approval expenditures. This right, heralded 
advance toward self-government, proved 
the rock against which the flow Menominee rela- 
tions with the administration periodically broke. 
Daily tensions between the Menominee and local 
dian Service personnel piled until once every two 
three years they flared the budget issue, 
necessitating change administration. 

What were the goals the Menominee and 
the goals the administration for the Menominee? 
Were they different after the euphoria the In- 
dian New Deal period that these recurring crises 
tribal-administration relations should take place, 
with serious recriminations both sides? Both 
Menominee and administration had wanted self-gov- 
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tribe. Now that they had split the 
question incorporation, what were the goals? 

The immediate goal the Indian Service 
was undoubtedly incorporation under the Reorgan- 
ization Act. Since this seemed impossible the goal 
was administration the Menominee reservation 
under plan similar reorganization possi- 
ble, with smooth running reservation and Mills 
operations possible. This involved both the wel- 
fare the individual Indians and good Mills business 
for the tribe. The long-range goal for all Indian 
tribes, ultimate transition from trusteeship, was 
pushed into the background for the time being. The 
Indian Office had pointed their way reaching this 
goal, and had been rejected. Now the Office was 
waiting for the Menominee make the next move. 

There was Official tribal goal. Some 
differed what should be, and many were indif- 
ferent. two essential points the leaders were 
agreed, however. They would not venture out from 
the protection Government responsibility for their 
welfare, and they wanted more control over the 
Mills. This was not new goal. Never, before the 
Indian New Deal and during their struggle for self- 
government had the Menominee envisioned complete 
withdrawal special Government protection. But 
the inherent conflict the goal, involving authority 
without equivalent responsibility, was not fully ex- 
posed until the series 
clashes over the Mills budget. 

The evidence that Menominee leaders 
wanted retain government protection plentiful. 
The rejection reorganization first decla- 
ration intent. Later, during council meeting 
some Menominee suggested putting the tribal funds 
local bank and operating without governmental 
red tape, but the majority recognized the advantages 
the Government connection, and made clear that 
they desiredto continue wards the Government, 
not subject taxation. One Menominee complained 
that "The Indians all over the country today have 
sue the Government order make them realize 
that the Indians are still wards the Government." 
1939 when amendment the Act 1908 was un- 
der discussion the advisory council instructed the 
tribal attorneys that while the tribe more 
"say so", they also wanted responsibility remain 
with the Secretary the Interior. Similar attitudes 
were expressed various other occasions. 

The reconciliation this inherent conflict 
within the goal was left the details the desired 
new legislation, and the new legislation was deferred 
until the-completion the Menominee suits against 
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the Government for mismanagement their af- 
fairs. 

Menominee and administration relations, 
except for the brief period euphoria after the 
change national administration, have been char- 
acterized suspicion and distrust both sides. 
The Menominee have been extremely conscious 
inroads their tribal funds and fearful Indian 
Service exploitation this money. Limited the 
yearly advantage take oftheir timber, Men- 
ominee feel that their capital basic group se- 
curity and constantly express afear "going broke." 
Hence the years have been dotted with resistance 
expenditures advised the Indian Service and sus- 
picions estimated returns capital investments. 
Even expenditures from federal rather than tribal 
funds have been resisted onthe basis that they might 
subtracted from awards made the claims 
against the Government. The Menominee have also 
been extremely sensitive any real imagined 
intimation inferiority, aggressively asserting 
their individual and collective abilities the mat- 
ters Menominee preference hiring and tribal 
management affairs. There has, the other 
hand, been constant decrying the In- 
dian Service personnel the reservation, whose 
salaries they pay large proportion. 

Administration officials have been both 
suspicious the Menominee and conscious the 
superordinate positions they occupy the reserva- 
tion. Even officials coming anew the situation 
soon develop these feelings. The positions they oc- 
cupy are, definition, positions authority the 
operations agency. Menominee efforts usurp 
this authority and their obvious distrust and doubt 
their ability engenders resentment and bitter- 
ness. Officials have felt that general Menominee 
disinterest tribal organization has led the de- 
velopment powerful but irresponsible leader- 
ship. Some staff members have believed that Men- 
ominee leaders have definite policy make Mills 
management such unpleasant affair and inter- 
fere much that the efficient running the 
operations impossible, and then bring further 
suit against the Government for mismanagement. 
They hark back Menominee pressure before 1925 
clear cut instead selectively log certain sec- 
tion timberland, and the subsequent claim brought 
against the Government after the area was clear cut. 
similar that managers and other officials 
are purposely goaded out patience expressions 
ill befitting their office, and for which they can 
justifiably attacked. The esprit corps the staff 
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builds result being the common target 
the Menominee separate them from 
the Menominee. 

the feeling between tribe and staff 
results from the structure the community and 
their subordinate-superordinate status positions 
within it, rather than from belonging not belong- 
ing the tribe. support this the experience 
Menominee top administrative positions. For 
example, the leader the old self-government fight 
was appointed the Indian New Deal superinten- 
dent the Menominee. spite being Menom- 
inee himself, left office several years later after 
bitter attacks from his erstwhile colleagues and 
convinced that the tribe was unable manage its 
own affairs. recent years both the logging and 
plant superintendents, second only the general 
superintendent, have been Menominee and have been 
subject much the same criticisms white offi- 
cials. Some the other Menominee lesser staff 
roles have been identified and have identified them 
selves with the administration and against the lead- 
ing Menominee politicos. 

This the background feeling against 
which crises Menominee-administration rela- 
tions recurred the years following the Indian New 
Deal. The crises pointed the fact that while the 
Menominee were outgrowing dependency, they had not 
yet put away. 

From 1933 1946 the Menominee have had 
two superintendents, four Mills managers, and two 
combination superintendent-Mills managers called 
general superintendents. thirteen years six 
seven top agency left the reservation after 
difficult relations with the Menominee climaxed 
outspoken antagonism and conflict. The eighth took 
office 1944 and was having unprecedented success 
getting along with the Menominee when left 
1946 take better position. 


The First Mills Manager. 

1933 the Menominee started with new 
Mills manager. enjoyed the full cooperation 
the Menominee the first months his 
tion, but soon most the old grievances were being 
expressed much the same terms before the 
Indian New Deal. This time, however, the Menomi- 
nee had weapon stronger than complaints, their 
right budget approval. The advisory council threw 


itself into the job being watchdog the tribal 


and operations management. The smallest expendi- 
ture and the most minute detail were subject the 
scrutiny and criticism the council. Frequently 


was emphatic who should should not hired, 
and what his salary should be, whereas the manager 
felt that his responsibility for the operations should 
carry with the authority make such decisions. 
Clashes between certain Menominee andthe manager 
frequency. The Menominee accused the 
manager not giving Menominee preference wher- 
ever possible, not being present council meet- 
ings discuss Mills problems, and general 
management. The use operation camps instead 
jobbers' logging was still the core conflict, with 
the management taking the viewthat the camps were 
more efficient and profitable, and the Menominee 
taking the view that individual Indians should 
given more logging opportunities under contracts. 
The first organized effort oust the man- 
ager was wildcat petition sent Washington re- 
peating the accusations. Although the advisory 
council condemned this action, not long after for- 
mally requested the dismissal the manager the 
grounds mismanagement caused continual ab- 
sence from duties, and rising manufacturing costs. 
the summer 1935 the manager was replaced. 


The Second Mills Manager. 

The new manager entered office in- 
creased salary, because the Menominee wanted 
get men better calibre thanthey believed the first 
one be, and with the agreement that the Mills was 
run strictly business basis. There was 
tobe more efficiency among the Mills workers, there 
was better accounting and auditing system 
with fewer clerical workers doing "red tape" work 
and reduction the number civil service jobs, 
and the business was profit. spite 
this emphasis efficiency anda business basis, the 
general council passed resolution around the same 
time that the Mills should operated for "social 
reasons" and not for profit. Thus were expressed 
two dominant and conflicting attitudes toward the 
Mills, that they were benefit the tribe stock- 
holders making money, and that they were ben- 
efit individual Menominee dishing out jobs. 

The advisory council expressed full con- 
fidence their new manager, and cooperated with 
him the fullest extent. This state harmony 
lasted for two years, during which time the manager 
was voted increase salary. There were few 
disagreements usually about capital expenditures, 
with the manager advising them and the Menominee 
resisting them, but there was real problem 
the third year. The budget was challenged, old com- 
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plaints were renewed, and there was employment 
trouble. Most Menominee did not like work the 
woods logging, and there was pressure the Mills 
more people than needed the "soft" jobs. 
slack business period brought the fore the old 
dilemma business welfare. The advisory coun- 
cil maintained that profit should the only criteria 
making Mills decisions, regardless unemploy- 
ment the reservation. Yet when slack business 
resulted the shutting down one work shift the 
Mills, the protest was widespread and loud. 

Finally much the same charges were 
brought against the manager his predecessor had 
faced. small group Menominee rallied his 
support, and one man general council remarked 
that the Menominee habit changing managers was 
becoming both monotonous and expensive. The man- 
ager was criticized for personal wellas business 
reasons, however. did not admit Menominee into 
his home, see them all outside office hours. 
His wife not only disliked but feared the Menominee. 
majority opinion was against him and the pres- 
sure increased resigned his office. After brief 
interim was replaced another lumberman. 


The Third Mills Manager. 

The new manager's position Mills his- 
tory was short duration, but was highlight. 
taking over the job declared that the Mills 
were not operating with full efficiency because 
factional strife among the Menominee and because 
lack control and discipline from the manage- 
ment. The advisory council expressed complete 
agreement with this point view, and claimed that 
the second Mills manager had beentoo easily swayed 
individuals and pressure groups the reserva- 
tion, and too easily affronted council suggestions. 
these protestations intent both sides, 
the first budget presented the new manager soon 
after his arrival hit snag general council. The 
budget was accepted with the one provision that the 
manager fire the logging superintendent, Menom- 
inee who had held that position for some time and 
who was felt many "traitor his people." 
The manager's reply was brief and the point: 


right the Menominee Indian 
tribe refuse vote the funds, but you can't 
come here and tell that haveto fire the 
(logging superintendent)... You don't want 
manager; what you want dummy. have 
listento Menominee leader) tell what 
do, going home. has made all 
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the speeches andtold what do... has 
given directions me, dictates me, and 
won't take them. resignation goes to- 
night." 


Before leaving the reservation, the man- 
ager made the following analysis the Menominee 
Mills problem: 

First, felt that the council co- 
operate granting capital expenditures which would 
give quick return capital. The council answered 
that they believed his capital expenditures were un- 
necessary, and that they would not stand for 
ing sprees." matter fact expenditures had 
not entered into the final quarrel over the budget. 

Second, the manager felt that the 
inee were relieve their manager wel- 
fare problems: "...no employee, even though 
enrolled member, should permitted draw 
money has not yet earned, except cases dire 
emergency. Yet this almost established 
sacred right, rather than privilege used only 
rarely." 

Third, asserted that was impossible 
employ all the people the reservation and 
all cases give preference enrolled Menominee, 
and still operate efficiently. felt that the busi- 
ness efficiency demanded the Menominee some- 
times conflicted with Menominee job preference, al- 
demanded. The council maintained that there 
were two hundred jobs the operations filled 
non-Menominee which could filled tribal mem- 
bers. 

The manager concluded his analysis: 


"Personal advantage and factional strife seem 
ment tribalinterests... This mill operation 
must run the Government with your un- 
selfish cooperation, you should take over 
and run yourselves. The present set-up 
anomalous, and won't work. You are hurry- 
ing toward disaster, and suit for damages 
can ever reimburse you for what you stand 
lose, even you win the suit." 


The advisory council complained that the 
manager had walked out them before they had 
chance present their case, and remarked some- 
what plaintively: 


"We believe that long our 
tions are entirely ignored criticism directed 
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very unjust and undeserving. We, the 
Advisory Council the Menominee Indians, 
plead not guilty the charges brought forth... 
We. hope that the next man charge man- 
ager ofthe Menominee Indian Mills will make 
his duty, his business, try cope with 
what believe the most serious problem 
the mill and that understand the Men- 
ominee Indian people... seems they have 
different ideas, different opinions and takes 
time and study for really under- 
stand the real attitude the people." 


The First Superintendent. 

During this succession three Mills 
managers, the Indian superintendent was still of- 
fice. Although had his supporters among the 
Menominee, forceful pressure group early formed 
against him. Charges misconduct office were 
made, and the instigation his opponents the In- 
dian Office made two investigations into his officer- 
ship. was exonerated the charges these 
investigations, but relations between the Menominee 
and the superintendent had become tense that the 
Indian Office offered him the superintendency an- 
other reservation, the northwest coast. scan- 
dalin which was purported involved was the 
last straw forhis popularity, and accepted the of- 
fer and left the reservation. 


The Second Superintendent. 

1940 new superintendent and new 
Mills manager together started clean slate the 
reservation. The superintendent came through his 
term office relatively unscathed. tried in- 
terest more Menominee tribal politics, and failed. 
His program reaching the people did little else 
than spread antagonism for the manager, with whom 
was odds. There evidence that the superin- 
tendent and the manager played 
circles Menominee friends off against the other. 
The superintendent left when the two offices were 
combined, and one supervised the agency and man- 
aged the Mills. 


The Fourth Mills Manager. 

1940 when the new took office 
Menominee sentiment against the Indian Office was 
high, and agitation for amendment the Act 
1908 give more authority the advisory council 
was strong. The reservation was restless and dis- 
contented. There was much talk "going broke," 
and high feeling about job preference and the other 


traditional problems. The situation was such that 
fourth manager arrived the tribal attorneys 
warned the Menominee that the Government defense 
the claims mismanagement being brought 
would that the Secretary the Interior had not 
had free hand running the Mills efficiently be- 
cause interference with his decisions the tribe 
general and the advisory council particular, 
and please govern their actions accordingly. 

The familiar pattern was followed. There 
was honeymoon period which cooperation was 
emphasized and the manager's budgets were ap- 
proved. Then conflict developed between the man- 
ager and the advisory council, the budget was chal- 
lenged, and finally the Menominee made formal 
charges general council against the manager and 
asked the Indian Office for immediate change 
management the Mills. The Menominee charged 
that their manager was unsympathetic, uncoopera- 
tive, inexperienced and inefficient logging, manu- 
facturing, and selling, that discriminated against 
the Menominee employment, was away from his 
work often, was wasteful tribal funds making 
unnecessary expenditures, and on. "He was from 
the Southwest, and tried treat like Indians," 
was one summing up. Menominee clique supported 
the manager, but the majority joined the opposition. 

‘The Indian Office immediately investigated 
the charges, found that the whole they were un- 
deserved and that specific cases they were en- 
tirely without foundation. However, became obvi- 
ous that because his unpopularity the manager 
would not able carry his work successfully. 
His position became untenable after became in- 
volved brawl with one his Menominee decri- 
ersin anearby townbar. general council meet- 
ing tried answer the charges that had been 
brought against him attacking the honesty and in- 
tegrity the Menominee leader the opposition. 
Interference from the floor stopped him, and 
dramatic outburst resigned and left the hall. 


The First General Superintendent. 


intendent left the reservation, the offices were com- 
bined into that general superintendency with re- 
sponsibilities for both the agency and the Mills. 
Other changes were made the same time, includ- 
ing the creation personnel office for the Mills, 
and the organization classes train Menominee 
workers for the more skilled positions. 

However, the preference complaints con- 
tinued and the same kind employment problems 
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came up. winter 1943 the operations were 
faced with aheavy logging schedule keep the Mills 
supplied order meet war demands, and there 
was not enough manpower for the job. Menominee 
did not like work the woods. Before the war 
transient white workers, the "Kentucks" and the "Po- 
lacks," had been hired log. With the war, these 
transient workers were not available, and attempts 
were made persuade Menominee work. 
Pay was raised and abig campaign carried get 
the Menominee into the woods. Many young Menom- 
inee had gone off war, and those who were availa- 
ble avoided this work the grounds that the logging 
superintendent was suspected cheating Menominee 
scaling their work, that they old sick 
for such hard work, that they did not have the proper 
heavy clothing, and on. The situation became 
acute, and because the shortage logs and the 
hope that the workers would transfer the woods, 
the night shift the Mills was shut down. Few 
the workers transferred. The shutting down the 
shift focused resentment against the superintendent 
and again word seethed through the reservation that 
the Mills were being mismanaged. The jobber system 
was held the solution for the logging shortage. 

Bitter conflict soondeveloped between the 
general superintendent and the advisory council. 
The council urged changes staff organization 
which the superintendent replied emphasizing 
that were held responsible must have au- 
thority run the mill saw fit. This emphasis 
the coupling authority and responsibility was 
characteristic the administration ("If the Secre- 
tary the Interior did not have the responsibility, 
the tribe would not suing him today for several 
million dollars"), and the tribe was repeatedly told 
must secure that control along with the 
ity through legislation. 

Resentment and hostility toward the gen- 
eral superintendent and his key administrative men 
mounted, and the budget for the following year bare- 
squeezed through general council. Soon after 
the break between the superintendent and the advis- 
ory council became complete and open. personal 
contact between them was maintained, and both 
sides made the issues public the rest the res- 
ervation. This break relations was the occasion 
for meeting with the advisory council visiting 
Indian Service official, who commented: 


"You know, Mr. Chairman, that the Menominee 
delegates different times have talked 
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about the desirability new Menominee leg- 
islation. think perhaps that time here. 
some ways has been here long time and 
the basic acts under which the Menominees 
operate should have been amended. Until 
there change, the Secretary has the con- 
trol well the responsibility. held 
responsible under the law... He...can't dodge 
it... The name the Advisory Council shows 
that they have only anadvisory authority. The 
only statutory right they have affects the budg- 
Until the law changed, and until the 
Menominees are running their own business, 
think you just have face the fact that the 
Secretary the responsible administrative 
officer. You may advise, and the Superin- 
tendent and the Commissioner and the Secre- 
tary decline take that advice, there dis- 
satisfaction; but under the law, stands, 


there remedy." 


This analysis led the advisory council ask what 
would have happened the Menominee had exer- 
cised their right budget disapproval the last 
budget presentation. The official replied that the 
Secretary would probably have overruled the tribe 
and continued milling, and that then the Menominee's 
attorneys would probably have protested that the 
Secretary had exceeded his authority. 

This question was soon taken out the 
academic realm. When the next budget was pre- 
sented the tribe approved contingent upon the fir- 
ing fifteen members the staff. The superin- 
tendent refused accept the decision. Heretofore 
such impasse there had been change the 
local administration that the problem had been 
sidestepped rather than solved. For the first time 
the right budget approval given the tribe the 
amendment 1934 the Act 1908 was test. 
Department ofInterior solicitors the tribe 
had the right make its approval contingent 
changes personnel, and the Indian Office asked the 
superintendent try change the tribe's mind. 
the same time the Indian Office prepared bill trans- 
ferring the Mills management the tribe, with 
proper safeguards for the protection the forests. 
general council meeting the issue was again 
put the tribe, along with presentation the In- 
dian Office's feeling that the tribe had such au- 
thority there should legislation giving all control 
the tribe. Although the Menominee reduced the 


number officials fired from fifteen four, 
they stood firm the principle, and refused ap- 
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prove the budget. Later the advisory council re- 
jected the proposed legislation transferring Mills 
management the tribe. "We believe that when the 
time comes that such bill...should come from the 
tribe," and declared that they did not believe such 
policy could made law without their consent. The 
general superintendent left the res- 
ervation. 


The Second General Superintendent. 

The man who next became the superinten- 
dent approached the job with considerable misgivings. 
The outstanding characteristic his administration 
was emphasis advisory council assumption Mills 
management and de-emphasis the authority-re- 
sponsibility correlation. The advisory council took 
advantage this attitude assuming morecontrol, 
and made special effort toward sweet 
ness. Both the administration and the Menominee 
claimed working toward the gradual develop- 
ment the tribe self-government. The advisory 
council discussed changing its name because its 
powers now seemed much more than advisory. 

spite this improvement Menominee 
administration relations and the advance defini- 
tion goals, there was basic change the situ- 
ation. The advisory council, becoming accus- 
tomed the driver's seat, seemed more sat- 
isfied with the status quo. Not all the tribe was 
satisfied, however, and general council the 
spokesman for one group asked the advisory council 
what efforts were being made toward drawing the 
new legislation. The chairman answered that the 
council was waiting see what the tribe could ac- 
complish under the new superintendent, and went 
say: 


"We not want make the mistake try- 
ing remedy something hurry just for 
the sake getting legislation favorable tothe 
tribe... When the time comes that know 
exactly what wantas far new legislation 
concerned.then the tribe will notified 
what planto do. There secret that 
our goal gradually work into future op- 
erations the entire reservation the thought 
some day having complete responsibility 
and control our affairs." 


which came the reply: 


showdown for the tribe." 


Smooth relations the Menominee con- 
tinued until, breaking with precedent, the superin- 
tendent left the reservation with amicable expres- 
sions both sides. The transition from trustee- 
ship had been entered, but had not been made and 
the obstacles loomed large. 


Transition from Trusteeship 


The Menominee are still wards the Gov- 
ernment because the history their relations 
with the Government certain securities were built 
which tumble that relationship brok- 
en. The path has not yet been found which ward- 
ship can left behind and security retained. The 
problem arose out the very creation and terms 
the trust. After growing dependent, difficult 
for the Menominee throw off willingly the benefits 
dependency along with the chains. 

How the Menominee will ultimately shed 
their wardship status open conjecture. The 
details the goal finally set can vary considerably, 
long they are consistent with national political 
structures and Menominee economic security. 
They may involve incorporation tribal commu- 
nity county organization with the Mills incorpo- 
rated, state assumption some responsibilities 
the continuation special relationship the Fed- 
eral Government far protection ofthe for- 
ests and exemption from land taxation are con- 
cerned, other alternatives. Whatever the goal, 
the transition process proceed smoothly, the 
method for settling and achieving both the broad 
outline and these details goal cannot vary too 
much. Agreement between tribe and Indian Office 
goal and its attainment must secured coop- 
eration replace conflict relations between 
the two. useless for the Indian Office evolve 
unilaterally proposed legislation making the transi- 
tion,as has been proved experience. Also may 
hazarded that the tribe, when finally gets 
around legislation, develops proposals similar 
those has made the past accepting authority but 
shying clear ultimate responsibility, this too will 
fail enactment. The Menominee and the Indian 
Office will achieve the tribe's passing from the 
wardship status only they cooperate refining the 
terms the goal. The Indian Office must recognize 
the Menominee need for security and either lessen 
the need feeling provide for meeting it, and the 
Menominee must recognize that they cannot select 
only the rights self-government without the 
alent duties. 
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The Menominee unique many 
ways, different from that other Indian groups within 
the United States wellas from that international 
trusteeships. However, Menominee difficulties 
making the transition from trusteeship serve 
warning the establishment trusteeship 
ments, and highlight certain problems which are 
likely occur. Transition may prove difficult the 
terms ofthe trust and relations between the non-self- 
governing people and the administering authority 
build dependence the former the latter 
which dissolved would threaten their security. 
Some the problems watch for are: 

The development economic depen- 
dency thetrust group onthe administering 
ity. Political dependency accentuated economic 
dependency and the goal self-government not 
inwardly consistent involves the one and not the 
other. This true whether the economic dependen- 
one particularly favorable treatment the 
administering authority alone, the case the 
Menominee, whether also includes the opera- 
tions powerful private interests. One the most 
important problems facing the Philippines their 
first years independence economic dependence 
the United States. This also principle prob- 
lem the transition plans Puerto Rico. 

Inequable assumption authority and 
responsibility the non-self-governing group. The 
steps toward self-government should planned 
that authority and responsibility are not seriously 
out balance any one time. one exceeds the 
other, happened the Menominee reservation, 
the scene set for conflict between the trust and 
governing groups. There also the danger that 
whichever group has authority beyond its responsi- 
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bility will cling the status quo. 

rigid concept the self-government 
framework adopted the trust group. There 
little reason expect adependent group evolve 
exactly the same political forms developed 
boring groups, the administering government, 
which have not similar histories. Although the ulti- 
mate Menominee organization must not conflict with 
the nation's political structures, does not follow 
that the tribe must forced into the mold county 
government when throughout the years has been 
following path diverging from that the Wiscon- 
sin counties. The political framework for interna- 
tional trust areas can even more flexible since 
they are not integral parts any nation. Flexibili- 
should allow for the continuation such 
tion special provisions are necessary for the 
sécurity the trust group. Special protection 
the forests and exemption from land taxation are 
such possibilities the case the Menominee. 
Favored treatment which would tend perpetuate 
the trusteeship status should avoided, however. 

These problems point the need con- 
stant awareness during trusteeship certain 
ition dangers. Efforts meet the dangers could 
consist special study the problems the ad- 
ministering authority and the closest collaboration 
between the non-self-government group and the ad- 
ministering authority defining political and econ- 
omic goals, methods attaining them, and at- 
tacking particular problems. Whereas inthe case 
the Menominee only the tribe and the Indian Of- 
fice are involved seeking solutions transition 
problems, the case international trusteeships 
the Trusteeship Council the United Nations can 
serve advisor and arbiter. 


DELINEATION AND ANALYSIS THE RURAL-URBAN FRINGE 


Richard Myers and Allan Beegle 


The efforts made organize persons re- 
siding the rural-urban fringe areas have not been 
notably successful. The techniques and procedures 
utilized Extension Service personnel farming 
areas, for example, not seem have the same 
applicability the fringe areas. our hypothe- 


sis that much the difficulty encountered the 
fringe areas dueto the failure recognize inter- 
nal heterogeneity within the rural-urban fringe. 
Programs which are not adapted specifically di- 
rected each socio-economic, racial, ethnic 
group the fringe are likely fail. the pur- 
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pose this paper, therefore, suggest method 
for delineating fringe areas and examine internal 
variations within the fringe. 

The urban fringe has been de- 
scribed the "interstitial" area between the city and 
the country, the "zone" lying beyond the con- 
fines the central city which the suburban com- 
munities are located. More specialized definitions 
have emphasized single aspect the exclusion 
others. Arpke, for example, has defined the urban 
fringe "that cultural development that takes place 
outside the political boundaries central cities and 
extends the areas predominantly agricultural 
activity". According Andrews, the rural-urban 
"that area adjoining the outward 
from the economic city which there inter- 
mingling characteristically agricultural and char- 
acteristically urban land uses". Firey has given 
somewhat moretheoretical definition, 
ingthe "urban"fringe being marginal between res- 
idential and agricultural land uses and representing 
"dead center" between competing ecological forces. 

The foregoing representative definitions 
focusing attention upon political behavior outside the 
central city, upon the broad intermingling land 
uses, and upon the general area which ecological 
forces strike equilibrium, possess acommon lim- 
itation addition totheir treatment but one aspect 
the fringe complex, namely, that systematic 
delineation the attempted. Fringe area 
somehow assumed given within which certain 
typical social and economic processes may ob- 
served functioning relatively undifferentiated 
fashion. This orientation produces fringe that 
amorphous that little can learned concerning 
the presence absence intra-areal differences. 

The proposed delineation the fringe 
based upon two principal elements (a) the use 
minor civil division units, and (b) use derived 
population category, the Non-Village, Rural-NonFarm 


population. The NV-RNF category which can 
derived without difficulty from the census materials, 
particularly fortunate grouping that the per- 
sons represented this category appear without 
much question the fringe people. They live 
areas within the orbit cities which are classified 
rural, yet they not engage farming, nor 
they live organized villages. would seem that 
they are for the most part urban workers living 
the land unworked farms and roadside dwell- 
ings. 

Many the NV-RNF people have migrated 
the central cityin search lower liv- 
ing costs and amore open environment thought 
advantageous family life. Others the NV-RNF 
are farmers occupying their own land and buildings, 
who, because the instability farming opera- 
tions, have shifted the higher cash returns ur- 
ban employment, relinquishing majorfarm activities 
their properties until deteriorating urban econ- 
omic conditions drive them back farming. 
smaller number fringe people are those urban 
persons, largely the older age brackets and 
rural antecedents, who have sought the country 
they retired and have bought small properties there. 
even smaller segment the NV-RNF population 
the metropolitan region composed the own- 
ers, tenants, and caretakers estates, cottages, re- 
sort lodges, and other properties which are used 
largely for recreational purposes. 

seems reasonable place the rural-ur- 
ban fringe spatially wherethe significant numbers 
fringe people (NV-RNF) are located. accomplish 
this purpose the township employed the key 
unit fringe delineation. The township, as_ the 
smallest territorial unit for which various kinds 
data pertaining the NV-RNF are available, pos- 
sesses several advantages over broad concentric 
zone, (a) isby the very nature its limited 
size relatively more homogeneous, and (b) consti- 


Arpke, "Land Use Control the Urban Fringe Portland, Oregon," Journal Land and Public 


Utility Economics, November, 1942, 


Andrews, "Elements the Pattern," Journal Land and Public Utility Economics, 


May, 1942, 


Firey, "Social Aspects Land Use Planning the Country-City Fringe: the Case Flint, Michi- 
gan," Bulletin the Michigan Agricultural Experiment Station, East Lansing, 1946. 


residential category has been derived and utilized limited way previously Lynn Smith 
Louisiana. See T. Lynn Smith, "The Population of Louisiana: Its Composition and Changes," Bulletin of the 
Louisiana Agricultural Experiment Station, University, Louisiana, 1937, pp» 


indication such movement may indicated the census figures showing increase the pro- 
portionof small farms between 3 and 9 acresin the decade, 1930-1940. In this period there was an increase 


49.1 per cent the United States whole. 


The largest percentage increases came New England 


(91.9%) and East North Central states (75.9%). See Dwight Sanderson, Rural Sociology and Rural Social Or- 
ganization (New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc.), 120-121. 


tutes territorially standardized area reference. 

Using township units andthe NV-RNF cat- 
egory, the fringe townships the metropolitan re- 
gion can distinguished onthe basis the propor- 
tionate size the NV-RNF population with respect 
the total population the township. one can 
the significant and characteristic fringe 
areas are those areas which the majority the 
people living there are not bona fide farmers nor 
villagers, that is, people living organized village 
corporations, then one can distinguish true fringe 
township any township per cent more 
its people the NV-RNF class, irrespective 
where the township may located the total met- 
ropolitan region. having less than fifty 
percent the the NV-RNF class, but hav- 
category, may rather arbitrarily 
partial fringe townships, that is, townships which are 
not yet numerically balanced dominated the 
fringe people, but which may moving that di- 
rection. 

This method delineation townships 
the total metropolitan region makes possible the 
tinuous, "spotty" type, which, there considera- 
ble reason believe, may characteristic the 
areas surrounding many cities. Because 
the presence variable factors the region, 
such established subordinate cities and villages, 
geographical barriers, transportation facilities, and 
land types, among others, settlement has seldom 
been completely uniform over wide areas, but in- 
stead has resulted local concentrations people 
the fringe varying personal characteristics, 
social antecedents, and specific behavior patterns. 
Thus, not only variations appear from township 
unit township unit whether not fringe 
situation exists, but, addition, variations social 
characteristics between the fringe townships, whether 
immediately adjacent not, are distinguishable. 
That these intra-zonal and inter-fringe differences 
are important appears obvious. fringe townships 
occur isolated the third fourth tier 
townships beyond the limits the central city, 
and rural townships appear within the first 
second tier adjacent the city, would seem that 
unique problems social organization are immedi- 
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ately suggested. Individual and specialized prob- 
lems planning and control are also suggested 
wherever the fringe concentrations vary 
between themselves. 

Fringe areas are prone constitute spe- 
cial problems social organization internally and 
externally because disturbed family and neigh- 
borhood relations ex-farmers become oriented 
city work and city expectations. the same 
time, the relatively rapid infusion various cate- 
gories urban workers moving out onthe land pro- 
duces demand for new services and places seri- 
ous strain upon the largely nominal services often- 
times rendered local administration. Where 
there are significant concentrations the relatively 
landless NV-RNF people intermingled with 
close proximity farmers, antagonisms and hostil- 
ity are likely generated over questions pro- 
viding and paying for school and welfare programs, 
well the more subtle misunderstandings aris- 
ing out the failure each group understand the 
basic cultural tradition the other. 


DETROIT DATA 


Delineation. 

delineation the Detroit rural-urban 
fringe according the method outlined above re- 
veals the pattern indicated Figure Four cate- 
gories townships, based the proportion NV- 
RNF persons contained therein, were distinguished 
follows: Category 75-100 per cent NV-RNF; 
Category 50-74 percent NV-RNF; Category 25- 
per cent NV-RNF; Category adjacent rural 
townships having less than per cent the total 
population the NV-RNF class. each case, in- 
sofar was possible, the incorporated 
tions the townships were excluded. The outer 
margins the Detroit fringe were arrived 
identifying townships all directions outward from 
the central city until solid double ring adjacent 
rural townships was encountered. This double band 
rural townships, was assumed, marked the prac- 
tical outer limits the fringe. While there were 
further isolated fringe-type townships lying beyond 
this double ring rural townships, they were ex- 
cluded from the Detroit fringe being more prop- 
erly linked other more remote urban places. 


The population villages and urban centers having 1,000 population can excluded from consideration 
since the sex, age, race and nativity characteristics are available the census materials. These char- 
acteristics are not for the villages their total populations figure the propor- 
tions and therefore are important in the category classifications. 


} 
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Using this method delineation, the width 
the true fringe plus the partial fringe) may ob- 
served vary from two about five townships be- 
fore outer margins are reached, distance 
from about miles. Not only are the outer 
margins the fringe quite irregular, but distinct 
spottiness apparent internally. (Figure I.) True 
fringe townships entirely surround Detroit and the 
important neighboring city Pontiac without break. 
true fringe also surrounds the lesser suburban 
cities Ypsilanti and Ann Arbor. There are, how- 
ever, interstitial variations. Canton Township, 
rural township with less than per cent its pop- 
ulation the NV-RNF category, located but one 
township removed from metropolitan Detroit and 
immediately adjacent several townships which 
have high concentrations fringe people. Sterling 
Township, also but one township removed from met- 
ropolitan Detroit, constitutes but partial fringe 
area but surrounded three sides true fringe 
townships. the other hand, Clay Township, with 
per cent its population the NV-RNF class, 
separated two partial fringe townships from 
the heavier concentration. Marion and Ham- 
burg Townships, the extreme outer edge the 
fringe approximately 35-40 miles from Detroit and 
15-20 miles from Ann Arbor, appear true fringe 
townships. However, Marion Township joined 
three sides distinctly rural townships. 

gradient pattern the Detroit fringe 
exists only very general sense, with distance 
from the central city often being subordinated 
other factors which interfere with orderly de- 
crease fringe settlement outward. Brownstone 
Township, which immediately adjacent the low- 
endof the Detroit metropolitan area, has small- 
proportion fringe people than Highland Town- 
ship, which the third tier, and Hamburg Town- 
ship, which the fifth fier townships. the 
partial fringe, Lyon and Milford Townships possess 
smaller proportion fringe people than Genoa 
and Hartland Townships, which are farther removed 
from the central city and nearer the outer band 
rural townships. (Figure I.) 


Fringe Characteristics. 

teristics the Detroit fringe for which data are 
available reveals some interesting comparisons with 
similar data for the city and for the rural townships. 
(See Table 1.) 


percentage foreign-born, the percen- 
tage for the true fringe (124) closer the per- 
centage for the rural townships (10.2) than for the 
cily (19.8). However, there considerable varia- 
tion from township township the fringe. For 
example, the percentages foreign-born for Ypsil- 
anti and Waterford Townships the fringe are 5.2 
per cent and 7.6 per cent respectively, while the 
percentages for York and Warren Townships are 
16.3 and 14.2 per cent. 

the proportion the popula- 
tion, the city clearly shows larger proportion than 
the fringe, although there considerable variation 
within the fringe here well, ranging the Detroit 
area from Negro population Northfield and 
White Lake Townships 15.0 per cent Negro for 
Nankin Townshipand 11.6for Clinton Township. Ne- 
groes obviously can not and not settle indiscrim- 
inately the fringe, elsewhere, tend gath- 
those local areas where social and economic 
opportunities are relatively favorable. 

The sex 114 for the Detroit fringe, 
with ratio 104 for the central city and 118 for 
the adjacent rural townships suggests that fringe 
conditions may some respects more akin 
conditions maintaining surrounding rural areas 
than those the city, least with regard occu- 
pational requirements favoring males. 

The fertility ratio the entire Detroit 
area (including both the city and the fringe) high 
when compared with the national urban ratio 257. 
The figurefor Detroit city the true fringe 
forthe partial These high ratios 
would appear due the fact that Detroit has 
been principal center in-migration for young 
industrial workers and their families from Southern 
backgrounds. The substantially higher ratio the 
fringe compared the central city points the 
fringe significant area where relatively larger 
numbers children are produced and place 
which the problems youth are major impor- 
tance. 

With respect age, the true fringe not 
always intermediate between the city proper and the 
adjacent ruraltownships. The proportion persons 
the young ages (0-24) the true fringe higher 
than rural townships (44.9 per cent com- 
pared with 44.5 per cent). Both proportions are 
considerably higher than the 40.4 per cent the 
central city. The true fringe, however, ranks be- 
tween the city and the farm both the proportion 
persons aged 25-54 and aged and over. 


> 
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Table Population and Housing Characteristics for Detroit City the True Fringe the Partial 
Fringe and Adjacent Rural Townships 


Per Cent Per Cent Percentage Aged Sex Fertility 
Areas Foreign Negro 0-24 25-54 and Ratio Ratio 
Born 
Detroit City 19.8 $.2 40.4 48.9 10.7 104 272 
True Fringe 12.4 2.3 44.9 44,1 11.0 114 433 
Partial Fringe 10.5 45.7 39.6 14.7 115 450 
Adjacent Rural 
Townships 10.2 1.5 44.5 36.3 19.2 118 457 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Per Cent Per Per Average 
Dwellings Cent Dwellings Cent Cent Monthly 
Occupied Vacant Having Needing Having Rent 
Occupied 1.5 Major 
More Per- Repair Bath 
sons per 
Room 
Detroit City 38.6 57.8 3.6 3.7 6.5 10.6 $37.21 
True Fringe 61.5 24.2 14.3 6.4 10.5 44.7 26.89 
Partial Fringe 36.5 18.0 45.5 7.2 7.9 64.0 20.20 
Adjacent Rural 
Townships 49.4 41.8 8.8 3.4 25.1 74.8 17.73 


Population characteristics computed from Sixteenth Census the United States, Population, Second Se- 


ries, Characteristics the Population, Michigan, 1940; Housing characteristics computed from Sixteenth 
Census the United States, Housing, First Series, Data for Small Areas, Michigan, 1940. 


Detroit city co-extensive with the incorporated limits. Sixteen areas within the city are used test 


homogeneity. 


Fringe" townships are defined those having per cent more their populations the non- 


village rural nonfarm class. Thirty-seven townships the Detroit metropolitan area fall into this 


category. 


Fringe" townships are defined those having from 25-50 per cent non-village rural nonfarm 


residents. Eighteen townships the Detroit metropolitan area fall into this category. 


"Adjacent rural-farm" townships are defined those which are adjacent the fringe townships and are 


predominantly rural-farm (0-24 per cent NV-RNF), Twenty-two townships fall into this class. 


The sex ratio obtained applying the following formula: 


Number Males 


Number Females 100 


The fertility ratio obtained applying the following formula: 


Number children under 
Number Females 15-44 


1000 
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The housing comparisons the fringe 
with the city and adjacent rural townships shown 
Table further emphasize the heterogeneity be- 
tween the residential groupings. 


Heterogeneity the Fringe and Other Areas. 

Using Detroit data, tests internal homo- 
geneity and heterogeneity betweendivisions the 
central the true fringe, the partial fringe, and 
the adjacent rural townships, point the tentative 
conclusion that the basis number personal 
and social characteristics erroneous pre- 


sume any completely consistent homogeneity 
erogeneity possessed one townships over 
another the fringe. terms standard devia- 
tions, the true fringe townships show greater de- 
viation with regard certain characteristics than 
other categories townships and smaller devia- 
tion with regard other characteristics. 

indicated Table considering the 
percentage foreign-born, the true fringe some- 
what more homogeneous than Detroit city, while the 
partial fringe more homogeneous than either and 
shows less variation than the adjacent farm town- 


Table Standard Population and Housing Characteristics for Detroit City, the True Fringe, 
Partial Fringe and Adjacent Rural Townships. 


Per Cent Per Cent Percentage Aged Sex Fertility 
Areas Born over 
Detroit City 4.7 23.8 6.2 4.8 2.1 5.8 46.2 
True Fringe 3.8 2.8 5.5 3.9 4.7 19.5 103.5 
Partial Fringe 3.1 1.2 3.2 2.5 3.7 4.4 55.4 
Adjacent Rural 
Townships 3.5 1.3 3.0 2.4 3.4 7.3 57.2 
} 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Per Average 
Dwellings Tenant Vacant Dwellings Cent Cent Monthly 
Owner- Occupied Having1.51 Needing Having Rent 
Occupied More Major 
Persons Repair Bath 
per Room 
Detroit City 20.4 19.9 2.0 2.5 3.7 8.9 
True Fringe 18.9 10.0 24.7 12.5 17.3 14.0 
Partial Fringe 18.8 10.1 27.9 2.8 5.9 4.0 4.1 
Adjacent Rural 
Townships 13.8 9.0 13.0 2.4 23.6 20.4 7.3 


See footnotes 2-7, Table 


divisions the city Detroit used for comparative purposes this study were the "communities" 
delineated and used the City Plan Commission Detroit planning base. obtain population and 
housing data for each the communities, the data for the census tracts lying wholly predominately 
within the community lines were totaled. 

for which information was available the small civil units and which have been 
employed for comparative purposes include: total population, number males and females, number for- 
eign-born-and negroes, and age composition. 
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Notice that the city Detroit 


The Detroit Metropolitan fringe showing the four categories townships. 


completely surrounded true fringe townships, but that there considerable internal variation the 


proportions fringe population. 
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ships. percentage Negroes, the more extreme 
segregation the city reflected the consider- 
able variation (23.8) between the urban communities, 
with much greater homogeneity existing the fringe 
and adjacent farm areas, although again the homo- 
geneity the partial fringe slightly greater than 
tion, the deviation percentage persons and 
olderis greater for the true fringe than for the cen- 
tral city, the partial fringe, the adjacent rural 
townships. Again, with regard the sex ratio, the 
standard deviation (19.5) manifested the true 
fringe considerably greater than that for any 
the other categories. fertility ratio, the true 
fringe shows much the largest variation, with the 
rural townships ranking next, followed the partial 
fringe, with the city last. 

Deviations the housing data reveal the 
same general inconsistency. Considering the devia- 
tion boththe percentage dwellings owner-occu- 
pied and the percentage dwellings 
the central city possesses the greatest deviation, 
with the fringe next, and the rural townships last. 
variation the percentage vacant dwellings, 
the fringe much less homogeneous than either the 
rural townships the central city. While there has 
obviously been change the proportion vacan- 
cies all areas this period critical housing 
shortage, the deviations revealed Table which 
are based 1940 census data, are not unimportant 
that they indicate the degree internal homogen- 
eity possessed various categories townships 
the prewar situation, situation which may 
approximated when housing supply and demand again 
bear closer relationship one another. 

terms the percentage dwellings 
having 1.51 more persons per room, the true 
fringe appears somewhat less homogeneous than the 
other categories, but the variations between them 
are slight. Considering the percentage dwellings 
needing major repair, deviation much greater 
among the adjacent rural townships than elsewhere, 
with the city and the partial fringe showing consid- 
erably more homogeneity inthis respect. Variations 
the percentage dwellings needing major repair 
and the percentage dwellings having bath are 
greatest the adjacent rural townships and the true 
fringe, with the partial fringe and the central city 
showing much less heterogeneity. average monthly 
rent (census returns 1940), deviation the true 
fringe the greatest, followed the city, the adjacent 
rural township, and the partial fringe, that order. 


Implications "Spotty" Configuration and Hetero- 
geneity. 

The apparent variation inthe concentration 
fringe people, considered township basis, 
throughout the large peripheral area surrounding 
the central city cities suggests the value dis- 
tinguishing and treating special social and economic 
problems the fringe the basis their local 
manifestation. Certainly the "scatter-gun" approach 
the rural-urban periphery not likely any 
more satisfactory than the application unfocused 
programs inthe city. are semi-isolated 
true fringe townships situated counties which are 
otherwise largely rural, the needs and aspirations 
rural-minded and urban-minded people are fre- 
quently not identical, and the requirements mi- 
nority the county may often ignored. 


‘townships their equivalent units generally possess 


technical autonomy and are represented the pol- 
icy-making body the larger unit, nevertheless 
these nominal powers may not enough the 
fringe. may that desirable for the state 
designate those townships which have majority 
the population the NV-RNF class 
fringe townships and provide prorated financial 
support such toestablish and maintain 
full complement urban-type services educa- 
tion, health, welfare, protection, and recreation for 
the less integrated fringe people. has been indi- 
cated before, great many the fringe dwellers 
are more closely linked industrial conditions 
the city miles distant than the farm economy 
nearby areas, and thus require health and welfare 
organization special flexibility and scope meet 
the demands from conditions originating 
where. 

Variations population characteristics 
and housing between the units the fringe make 
desirable that all agencies engaged community 
organization design programs and adopt techniques 
fit the needs particular groups people. 
doubt many important differences between fringe 
areas and fringe people are not apparent only ina 
study comparative census data. Some people may 
bring city-derived apathy their fringe location, 
others may aggressive intheir desire maintain 
improve living standards, particularly where 
children and the family are concerned. Urban hos- 
tilities, such union conflict, flourishin some fringe 
areas and not cthers. These factors, and others 
perhaps even more subtle, must known and under- 
stood fringe planning effective. 


/ 
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Summary. 

The data for the Detroit region show the true 
fringe townships more heterogeneous than other 
classes townships with regard the following 
characteristics: percentage persons aged years 
and over, sex ratio, the fertility ratio, percentage 
dwellings having 1.51 more persons per room, and 
average monthly rent. The central city appears 
most heterogeneous with regard the following 
characteristics: percentage foreign-born, percen- 
tage Negro, percentage persons aged 0-24 years, 
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Applied Anthropology Dependent Areas 


Editorial Statement 
Douglas Oliver 


Beginning with this issue the Journal will 
publish regular feature section applied an- 
thropology dependent areas outside the New 
World. For this purpose the dependent areas have 
been grouped regional basis: Polynesia, Mi- 
cronesia, Melanesia, Malaysia, Negro Africa, etc., 
and each region assigned expert. Each expert 
will report regularly current activities relative 
his region, after leading off with brief resume 
events date. The first resume, Polynesia, 
appears below. 

this section shall concerned 
mainly with the purposeful application anthropol- 
ogical techniques the solution practical prob- 
lems--by problem formulation, investigation, rec- 
ommendation, application, and appraisal results. 
For example, colonial administration 
diversify the diet its native population. assigns 
social scientist collaborate with nutritionist 
tion and submitting proposals. The administration 
then undertake install the recommended reforms. 
impartial observer appraises the success 
failure the undertaking. That the kind se- 
quence events wish report this section. 

are course also interested more 
indirect applications anthropological data ad- 
ministrators, any form. Indeed, shall have 
content with those many places, but hope 
Islands. 
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and dwellings tenant-occupied. The adjacent rural 
townships are most heterogeneous with regard 
the percentage dwellings needing major repair, 
and the percentage dwellings having bath. The 
partial fringe does not lead heterogeneity any 
single characteristic. two characteristics, sex 
ratio and average monthly rent, the true fringe and 
the partial fringe are the extremes, with the true 
fringe most heterogeneous and the partial fringe 
most homogeneous. 


AND REPORTS 


soon able report increasing number 
case studies direct application. 

Contributions are invited. know 
about plans for projects, work progress, and com- 
pleted projects. 


Applied Anthropology Polynesia! 


Felix Keesing 


Applications anthropology Polynesia 
date have been largely indirect: the use ad- 
ministrators, missionaries, educators, and others 
the rich body data gathered scholars sci- 
entifically oriented research. But sporadic studies 
have also been made directly the mood applied 
anthropology least dealing with problems 
practical importance. The following sketchy 
inventory, not purporting thorough survey. 

The most vigorous applications anthro- 
pological knowledge and skills, Polynesia 
many other regions, took place during World War II, 
resultsare not always available unclas- 
sified sources. Buck, Burrows, Elbert, Emory, 
Firth, Keesing, others previously familiar 
with Polynesia were attached government agen- 
cies undertook special projects. Emory, for ex- 
ample, drawing upon native technical knowledge, 
trained great numbers menin the basic principles 
survival the small Pacific islands (14). Elbert 
undertook linguistic work for the Navy. The Bishop 
Museum became happy hunting ground for intelli- 
gence experts. 

Such war-stimulated contributions, can 
expected, will continued and elaborated the 
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postwar period. Already the Pacific Science Board 
the National Research Council has plans for spon- 
soring research incertain western 
The research arm the South Pacific Commission, 
newly-forming international collaborative body, 
committed develop studies applied anthropolo- 
relating Polynesian and other Oceanic islands. 
new Stanford School Naval Administration, 
training naval officers handle the civilian popula- 
tions the held Polynesian and Micronesian 
islands, lays heavy stress upon the applications 
anthropology its teaching program. 

Before the war, several "applied" studies 
were made 1935 Keesing undertook 
survey Hawaiian homesteading experiments be- 
half joint committee the Hawaiian legislature, 
and the results were used basis for revising 
existing homestead legislation (1823). Beaglehole's 
study "some modern Hawaiians" has applied sig- 
nificance investigated the interrela- 
tions the Chinese and Japanese communities 
Hawaii after the outbreak Sino-Japanese hostili- 
ties, and also has study undergoing publication 
the adjustment the Hawaiians andother main pop- 
ulation groups the modern setting the islands 
(10, 11). 1940-41 Thompson made survey for 
the Department Public Instruction the ethnic 
backgrounds education Hawaii (41). 

New Zealand, native Maori scholars 
with some sophistication anthropology have taken 
strong role applying the viewpoints the sci- 
ence. successful administrator who must 
necessity least "empirical anthropolo- 
gist," used his vast knowledge Maori land tenure 
and socio-political organization basis for land 
reforms, tribal andcommunity cooperative schemes, 
and other welfare measures. Ngata has contributed 
illuminating paper "anthropology and the gov- 
ernment native races." (36) hasalso prepared 


texts for use Maori language courses the New 


Zealand universities. Through the Board Maori 
Ethnological Research, which financed primarily 
from Maori land-income sources, and others have 
encouraged various projects with applied signifi- 
cance, including the sponsorship intertribal con- 
ferences, and development aSchool Maori Arts 
and Crafts. 


1924 study Maori populationtrends 
Buck pointed the way better understanding 
Polynesian demography census workers 
ers (8); also has paper "the Maori renais- 
sance" (9). Keesing 1924-25 made general sur- 
vey post-white Maori acculturation, and later, 
the invitation Ngata, made regional study pi- 
oneer Maori economic and social experiments among 
the East Coast tribes (19, 20). Sutherland, psychol- 
ogist with interest anthropology, made general 
assessment the Maori situation, and also edited 
symposium 1940 "the Maori today," which 
Beaglehole, Buck, Ngata, and others contributed (38, 
39). "Young Maori Conference" held Auckland 
University College 1939 had anthropological 
emphasis (44). Hawthorn's monograph Maori ac- 
culturation points educational problems; has 
also paper the Maori future (15, 16). More re- 
cently the Beagleholes have made, under the spon- 
sorship the New Zealand Council for Educational 
Research, very important survey Maori com- 
munity close contact with one the major cities 
(6). Their study "culture and psychosis" among 
the Maori also relevant (2). 

For Samoa, Mead's study adolescent 
girls has significant applied emphasis, 
1930-31 Keesing survey accultura- 
tion both Western and with spe- 
cial reference contemporary problems; later 
paper dealt with language relation education 
(21, Buck took prominent part planning the 
"Feleti" (Barstow) experimental school, established 
1934, for the sons chiefs, and Brown was its 
first principal dean the School Edu- 
cation the University Hawaii, and prominent 
planning for the schools American Samoa, wrote 
paper "ethnology basis for education" (43). 
Coulter, human geographer, made useful study 
land utilization (12). may noted that offi- 
cial the New Zealand government has com- 
plete translation Kramer's Die 
volumes, 1902) because its extreme value for ad- 
ministrative reference. 

For other areas, the dominantly Polynesian 
Lau Islands Fiji form the subject important 
"applied" book Thompson; includes analysis 


and New Zealand, though not "dependent areas" are included this section because the special 


situations of their native or Asiatic inhabitants. 


apirana Ngata, MA, Litt.D., 


formerly the New Zealand Parliament (about thirty-five 
years) and for long the Secretary Native Affairs. 


the effects depressionof the early '30s such 
isolated island communities (40). The 
memoir and paper Pangai village 
Tonga can bea useful basis for government planning, 
also their study personality development 
Pukapukan children (3, 5). Shapiro's book "The 
Heritage the Bounty" significant for 
ing the contemporary problems Pitcairn (37). 
Maude has useful unpublished paper culture 
change and education the Gilbert and Ellice Is- 
lands (33). Papers Hogbin depopulation On- 
tong Java (17), and Drapkin Easter Island demog- 
raphy (13) are relevant the understanding pop- 
ulation trends. The late Dr. Lambert, outstanding 
research worker Pacific health conditions and 
closely touch with anthropological work, contrib- 
uted demographic, medical, and other data the 
Cooks, Ellices, and well more gener- 
materials Polynesia (28-32). studies di- 
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rectly the mood applied anthropology appear 
exist for French Oceania, though much relevant ma- 
terial exists inpublished field notes the Bishop 
Museum. 

1936 the University Yale 
University jointly conducted six weeks seminar- 
conference anthropologists, educators, and others 
"education Pacific countries." The proceedings 
were summarized book Keesing (24), and the 
mimeographed work papers, including contributions 
Buck, Brown, and otherson Polynesia, are lodged 
major libraries. Three other general works 
Keesing (25-27), and useful pamphlet Weckler 
published one the Smithsonian Institution's in- 
formative war background series (42), have ap- 
plied slant. paper Mead the "role small 
South Sea cultures" the postwar world (35) ap- 
pears round out the existing "applied" liter- 
ature. 
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News from Wayne University 


Dr. Norman Daymond Humphrey, Associ- 
ate Professor Sociology and Anthropology, has 
been awarded grant-in-aid the Viking Fund 
New Yorkin order finance further the Wayne Uni- 
versity Tecolotlan Project which Director. 
This project contemplates community sur- 
vey town typical those from which Mexican- 
Americans emigrated American cities and towns. 
Jalisco, near Guadalajara. Dr. Hum- 
phrey has made two previous 
lan. spending the spring semester and summer 
1947 Tecolotlan. 

Dr. Edward Jandy, Associate Professor 
Sociology, returned Wayne University Febru- 
ary from more than months Ethiopia and 
the Near East, served Director Public 
Welfare for UNRRA Ethiopia. 

The Wayne Sociological Society, 
which Professor Don Marsh president, now 
has 160 members among the alumni Wayne Uni- 
versity. 


BOOK 


Pauline Kibbe, Latin Americans Texas, 
University New Mexico Press,Albuquerque, 
1946, pp. 302. 


This book brings together facts about 
Spanish-speaking Americans heretofore not availa- 
ble one place. The author estimates that there 
are three and one-half million people Spanish 
scent and speech the United States. According 
the calculations upon which she relies, one million 
these people live Texas. The book treats the 
various forms inequalities and discrimination 
which these people meet the schoolroom, busi- 
ness and industry, the polls, before partici- 
pants courts law and the use medical and 
health facilities. Population origins, conditions 
work and pay and general living level are discussed. 

The author's motive writing the book 
(and its central theme) obvious. The need for 
hemispheric solidarity and national unity are capi- 
talized upon effective mannerto show that nei- 
ther can accomplished unless understanding 
attempt made eliminate discrimination against 
people Spanish origin and cleavages between Anglos 
and Latinos the state Texas. assist cre- 
ating understanding the Texas Latino's back- 


APPLIED ANTHROPOLOGY 


Stanford's School Naval Administration 


With the sudden end the war the Pa- 
cific, and rapid demobilization officer personnel 
trained military government Columbia and 
Princeton, the Navy late 1945 found urgently 
necessary start new program training re- 
lation the postwar administration the U.S.-held 
Pacific Islands. Stanford had just drawn close 
its military program relation 
and the request the Navy accepted this 
new responsibility. 

The name "School Naval Administration," 
SONA for short, indicates conscious shift the 
focus training short term phases mil- 
itary longer term policy and adminis- 
tration. Furthermore, the officer personnel being 
prepared for work not only the former Japanese 
Micronesian islands now administered the Navy 
under the belligerent occupation, pending na- 
tional and international clarification their status, 
but also and American Samoa, long under 
naval government. 


ground brief historical background Mexico 
included. 

The author and publishers have attempted 
serve this dish palatable form for Texans, 
both Latino and Anglo. Two examples will illustrate 
their effort: When accounts are given Spanish 
American war heroes being denied the privilege 
eating account oftheir cultural and 
biological origins the author goes great lengths 
show that this does not happen everywhere and all 
Spanish Americans Texas. After stating that 
the death rates from tuberculosis per 100,000 for 
Spanish Americans, Negroes and whites Texas 
are respectively 209, and 31, the author derides 
"an educated man, doctor medicine, specialist 
intuberculosis" being "totally devoid any knowl- 
edge understanding Latin Americans and their 
problems" because claimed that the high rates 
among Spanish Americans were due "to their Mexi- 
can extraction." 216. 

The book would have been improved in- 
clusionof available sociometric studies cleavages 
between Latinos and Anglos graphically portrayed 
indicate the interpersonal relationships which support 
the sentiments related tothe prejudices which she 
attempted overcome. Charles Loomis 
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